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THE PREVALENCE OF GLANDERS. 


In answer to Mr. W. I. Bull, M.P., who asked in 
the House of Commons whether “it was the in- 
tention of His Majesty’s Government to introduce 
legislation this session” the following reply was 
made :— 

“Tt is the case that there has been a considerable 
increase in the prevalence of glanders, and my Noble 
Friend, the President of the Board, has for some 
time past been in communication with the Treasury 
and the Local Authorities in London, Glasgow and 
elsewhere, as to the steps to be taken to bring about 
a better condition of things. 

The difficulty of more effective administration is 
more one of finance than of further statutory powers.” 


This is a distinct advance on the part of the Board 
of Agriculture. It acknowledges the uselessness of 
present regulations instead of evading and quibbling; 
confesses that it has power to issue the necessary 
orders but subsides gently on the finance difficulties. 
So we shall continue to lose 2000 horses per annum 
till we become richer ! 


“Tur Horse 1s A NoBLE ANIMAL.” 


Those who know most about the horse agree with 
the old adage, but resent the implied corollary that 
his associates are ignoble. The idea that when a 
man is closely associated with horses he becomes 
illiterate and unscientific, if not immoral, is an error 
frequently repeated, but always by men who know 
nothing about horses. 

The British Medical Journal of last week pub- 
lished a supplement containing a report on the 
Dispensary Medical Service of Ireland. It is an 
extremely able report, and shows how the over-work 
and under-pay of the dispensary officers injures the 
men and defeats the object of their appointment. 

The part to which we object, and which we 
believe must be written in ignorance, we quote 
below. Our experience of the horsey country doc- 
tor in England is that he is an extra good surgeon 
and an up-to-date expert—at least as good as his 
non-horsey brother. 

“Some medical officers find other ways of making 
enough money to maintain their existence and educate 
their children. The horse is a noble animal, but the 
surroundings of the animal are not always noble. A 
certain number of the medical officers become horse- 

reeders and dealers. They attend the race meetings, 
the hunt, they first take up the horse gently and gin- 
gerly, later on the horse is master and the scientific and 


painstaking medical life is not evident. These men live 
for the horses they breed, for the horse means money and 
food and education for the children, and a home for the 
wife, and science and sympathy for the Lrish peasant 
means poverty and a ho ~ s old age and despair for 
the medical ofticer who Ho his duty. 

To become a successful horse-dealing doctor in that 
lreland, whose moderate climate, limestone soil, and 
good pasturage are so favourable to these splendid ani- 
mals, one must first develop ina marked degree the hard 
“dispensary manner” well known in Ireland. This 
chills off the peasantry and checks the black tickets and 
the red. This reduces the night calls. This gives time 
to go to the near and the distant races and the local 
hunt. This gives a better superannuation than such a 
paltry pension as the guardians offer and the Dublin 
Board with heedless heart refuses. This pays for the 
children’s education and makes the eldest son a doctor 
who may in his turn again breed horses, despite Boards 
of Guardians who do not sympathise, or Local Govern- 
ment Board which does not understand. And all goes 
well, and there are no sanitary recommendations and no 
worry to the guardians, and no Local Government queries 
about anything. All seems well, only one thing is ill, 
and that “thing” so valueless, so unimportant, so care- 
lessly thrown aside is but “ Ireland,” in the shape of the 
peasant in his home and his wife and his children dying 
on the hillside. 

The well-to-do folk, who are few, do not suffer, for 
the medical officer of the workhouse infirmary drives 
from the distant town to see them, and he may carry off 
the fees, the few fees, of that countryside; but for the 
Irish peasantry, and the Irish people who cares’ No 
one cares, for the medical officer with the horses is a 
“ good fellow” and stands well in with his Nationalist 
or his Orange friends on the Board of Guardians -and 
who shall then attack him? and as he ruffles no one’s 
ideas about health or sanitation he lives out his life, 
hurting none, wounding none, but only stabbing Ireland 
to the heart in the shape of her sickly sons and daugh- 
ters. Who is tobe blamed in all this! Not the medical 
ofticer only. He has been forced into this line of exist- 
ence because the system he serves is bad, and no one 
really cares. The whole future is to teach the Irish 
democracy how to care and what to care for for [reland’s 
sake. The horse-dealing medical officer accurately 
guaged the powers that be, and he saw that neither 
guardians nor central authority really knew the value of 
the ultimate Irish life, and that they and not outer 
forces were tyrants, more bitter than Saxon conquerors 
or landlord oppressors, or far away England that never 
fully understood the facts. The facts they, the local 
people, knew, but knowing still they cared not. — 

(Quite as dangerous to the State is the surgeon farmer, 
who ignores his work and lives entirely to farm. He, 
too, needs the “ dispensary manner,” he needs to kill off 
sympathy and to check kindness. He has other interests 
more important in turnips and oats. To him all science 
that he knows is ayricultural science. _He knows more 
of turnips than of tourniquets, of parsnips than of Pas- 
teurism, of lettuces than of Listerism. He, too, has the 


cunning mind to see how the wind blows, and behiad 
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the bluff manner and agricultural dress, and the apparent | good. but in other classes the exhibits were decidedly 
Lonhomie he, too, stabs Ireland to the heart and leaves a poor. We found the information given by the Commis- 
country-side in need of the commonest medical or sani- | sion as to tothe length of time the stallions had been in 
tary attention. He may belong to the local farmer class | training and their performances on the Turf to be of 
and like them he, too, may despise the labourers and | much assistance in enabling us to form an estimate of 
may neglect them. And nobody cares.” _ their natural soundness and constitution.” 
= | It was stated that out of the 94 stallions entered for 
| exhibition 38 were former premium-winners, 62 had been 


shown before, and 32 were now shown for the first time. 
UNIVERSITY DEGREES IN NEW ZEALAND. | Of these, 76 had been in training and 18 had had no 


“wo It was decided, for the future, to publish the racing 
“The Senate of the University continued its sitting | Penformances in the catalogue. 
yesterday (Feb. 23.) 


THE D.Sc. DEGREE. 
TOOTH TUMOUR IN A BULLOCK. 


Mr. Hogben moved: “That any graduate who had 
passed an examination that would qualify for First By J. D. Stewart, M.R.C.V.S 
Class honours in Science and presents a suitable thesis 
should be granted the Degree of D.Sc., whether he has | Government Veterinary Surgeon, Stock Branch, 


gained a B.Sc. or not. ; New South Wales. 
The motion was lost on the voices. 


a. on eee During last month Mr. A. A. Devlin, Inspector 
A VETERINARY COURSE. . 
Mr. Camer of Stock, Casino, Richmond River, forwarded an 
Rev. Mr. Cameron moved: “(1) That the Senate make | interesting specimen for identification and chemical 
rovision for the granting of the Degrees of B.Sc. and had | ter 
).Se. in Veterinary Surgery ; (2) that a committee be | 278'YS!S- ee 
appointed to draw up a scheme of study in veterinary | from Mr. Frank Bundock, of Wyangaree. who 
medicine and surgery.” The Otago Council, he said, had | furnishes the following history :— 
had its attention drawn to some remarks by the Premier “It was taken from the right cheek of a bullock 
in favour of such a scheme, and that the Government | slaughtered about six or eight weeks ago. The 
desired to do what it conld to establish a school if the | bullock was branded, and would be 5 years old. 
Senate would do its part and grant the recognition of the | The beast was rejected from a mob of fats on 
work done. At Home the veterinary surgeon had ob- ow then vial 
tained recognition as aman who was a member of an account of a swelling under the rig me GyO; We ove 
honourable profession, and degrees were granted. te | being partly closed. The passage of the nose on the 
members of the profession by the Royal College of Veter- | Tight side was also affected, as the animal snuftled 
inary Surgeons, and Dublin, Edinburgh, and London | when breathing. The swelling or enlargement ap- 
Universities were also moving in the direction of confer- peared to be only half to three-quarters of an inch 
ring degrees in veterinary medicine; and he urged that} at its highest point. As the bullock appeared other- 
the Senate should also take the question into its favour- | \ice in perfect health, he was slaughtered, and I 
able consideration. Most of the course could now be ald 
given by the Otago University, and the Government | fini very 
was prepared to help it do more. of anything wrong internally. I then took out the 
Dr. Fitchett, in supporting the motion, said such a | tongue and examined the glands of the throat, but 
departure would bring the University into close touch | everything was perfectly clean. I then turned to 
with some of the principal industries of the colony. the swelling, and on tapping it, found it to be very 
_ Dr. MDowell supported the motion on account of its | hard. I removed the skin and found the bony 
in relation to the public health, which would | growth in question, but no pus or anything sho 
| ing disease. I then split the skull from forehead 


surgery in the colony. ; ; die 
The motion was carried without dissent. to nose, and on chopping the side across | dis- 

- ee covered the huge growth. The head was then 
boiled, and on lying in the sun for a few days the 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON HORSE-BREEDING. | lump came clean away. The small piece with the 
; cn groove or duct that has not been boiled was found 
A meeting of the Royal Commission on Horse Breed- growing into the air passages, and probably caused 
ing was held at the Royal Agricultural Hall. There the snuffling.” mer 
were present the Duke of Portland (Master of the Horse), Senger. as ‘dentified as a tooth 
in the chair, Lord Ribblesdale, Lord Middleton, Sir specimen has been Mentified as 
Jacob Wilson, Sir John Gilmour, and Mr. J. Herbert | t¢™mour or Odontoma. Although by no means con)- 
Taylor (secretary). Letters of regret at being unable to | plete, it weighs 5} lbs., and measures 17} and 20 
attend were received from Lord Coventry, Mr. Chaplin, | inches in circumference in its two greatest dire¢- 
M.P., and Mr. J. Bowen Jones, tions. Its relative heaviness is rather due to com- 
The locations of the premium-winning stallions were pactness of structure than to the presence of any 
received and approved. unusual ingredient. The specimen has the appeal 
The report of the judges with reference to stallions 7d ; adi . ; h fused 
they had adjudicated upon was received as follows :— | of four large rudimentary molar 
“ As judges of the thoroughbred stallions we consider | together, and probably owes its origin to [au ty 
that, taking the show all over, the horses shown were | development of the enamel germs in the embryonl¢ 
suitable for the purpose for which they were exhibited ; | jaw. The accompanying photograph illustrates the 
but the various classes were by no means equal in appearance of the growth.—-(From Agricultural 
quality. In some classes, notably E and F, which stood | Gazette of N.S Wales ) 
prominently forward, most of the stallions shown were 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


SARCOMA OF THE PREPUCE AND PENIS IN A Doa. 


Petit and Hogard noticed in a large dog a tumour 
affecting the prepuce and neighbourhood, and 
thought at first that they had a cancer of the testi- 
cle to deal with. The dog was killed and the pre- 
puce opened when they found it’s internal surface 
covered with vegetations of various size and reddish 
white in colour. The cavernous tissue of the penis 
was not affected and the flow of urine was not in- 
terrupted. The right superficial inguinal glands 
were hypertrophied and infiltrated with whitish 
nodules, indicative of the incipient generalisation 
of the growth. The sublumbar glands and other 
organs were healthy. Histological investigation 
showed that the growth was a sarcoma of the small 
round celled variety.— Bull. Soc. Cent. Mid. Vét. 


BY SCALDING. 


According to Stockis the cause of death is not a 
single one, and one must distinguish between an 
immediate death and one which is due to secondary 
causes, death by shock is due to inhibition of the 
respiratory and circulatory centres. If death is not 
instantaneous, the thermic irritation of the nerve 
ends caused by a severe scald extending over a large 
surface, produces progressive paralytic disturbanee, 
and the amount of shock, be it more or less, lowers 
the vital resistance, and upsets the functions of the 
kidneys, skin, and other organs, and allows of in- 
fection spreading from the necrosis following a seald. 
The hemoglobin loses to a great extent its power of 
fixing oxygen, and the author admits the possibility 
of an auto-infection from the ptomaines elaborated 
from the scalded tissues.—Rev. Méd. Vet. 


CARCINOMA OF THE STOMACH. 


A nine-year-old horse showed marked loss of 
flesh, extreme weakness, and little appetite, respira- 
tions hurried, pulse quick and very weak, ausculta- 
tion of the heart gave a clear first sound, followed 
by a very soft sigh, which was very distinet at the 
base of the heart. On account of the sigh, the 
weakness of the pulse, and the marked anwmia, 
Dr. Savary diagnosed aortic stenosis, he considered 
the presence of a malignant growth improbable 
owing to the absence of cedema of the limbs, dropsy, 
and other symptoms connected with such neoplasms, 
especially as the liver and kidneys appeared to be 
healthy. The horse rapidly got worse, and some 
days before it died it showed symptoms of pericar- 
dial dropsy, and the sigh disappeared. 

Post-mortem : effusion in the pericardium, pleure, 
and peritoneum, liver somewhat hypertrophied and 
spleen normal, kidneys pale, myocardium flaccid 
and colourless, no lesion of the valves or orifices, 
lungs healthy, the unterior face of the left end of 
the stomach was adherent to the diaphragm, and 
the diaphragmatic vein was varicose near the 
adherence. The lymphatic glands of the greater 
curvature of the stomach were hypertrophied, hard, 
and dry on cut section surface, those on the smaller 
curvature, and the pancreas formed a knobbly mass 


-as big as one’s fist. Inside the stomach was a 
| tumour occupying the left sac and corresponding to 
| the adherent portion, the neoplasm extended over 
the walls of the stomach for some 20-25 cm.q. was 
prominent for some 10-12 cm., irregular on the sur- 
face, friable, and bled easily, on section the tumour 
was greyish with numerous ecchymoses and the 
consistency was firmer at the centre than at the 
borders. It proved upon microscopic examination 
to be a carcinoma.—fevue Vet. 


AcutE Lumpar SacraL MYELITIS. 

A dog, five years old, had for some days presen- 
ted a weakness of the hind quarters, Leonhardt 
found the temperature and respiration normal, the 
mucosa of the mouth a pale rose tint, the tongue 
covered with a greyish coat, the vessels of the con- 
junctiva injected, the abdominal walls very tense. 
Palpation of the abdominal walls did not produce 
pain, the rectum and the hinder portion of the 
howel were full of hard faeces, the bladder was 
paralysed and full, and by means of pressure on 
the abdominal walls was emptied of some ? of a 
litre of urine. The hind legs were extended, 
crossed, inert, and the muscles somewhat harder 
than usual; the toes were so strongly flexed that 
when efforts were made to get the animal to stand 
he did so upon the dorsal aspect of them. The dog 
presented permanent priapism, the sphincter of the 
anus Was closed, the tail immobile, had no reflex of 
the hind quarters; complete anesthesia from the 
last dorsal vertebrae to the extremity of the body, 
including the penis, anus, and tail. Forcible palpa- 
tion of the loins and movement of the spinal column 
did not produ e pain. 

Preliminary treatment consisted of purgatives 
and enemas of olive oil and warm water, emptying 
the bladder several times a day by pressure, this 
with passive extension and flexion of the legs pro- 
duced a considerable improvement, the dog com- 
menced to eat on the second day, on the fifth day a 
faradaic current was commenced and administered 
at four sessions daily of about twenty minutes each 
and tive drops of tincture nuc. vom. were given 
each day. The dog made a slow but steady re- 
covery, and in two months was all right again. 
Leonhardt considered that the condition was due to 
an intestinal toxin formed during enteritis.—evl. 
Thier. Wochen. 

F. E. P. 

[1 think the theory a very probable one, as! 
frequently meet with the condition deseribed and 
almost always as a sequel to enteric fever, which 1n 
India undoubtedly affects the dog with as much 
frequency as it does the human subject.—Tras.] 


Tue Meaninc or Hereprry ix 
Privy Councillor Orra.— Deutsche Medizinal 
Zeitung. 
Orth spoke on this theme on the 20th of Jan. of 

this year in the Berlin Medical Council, and chietly 

on the question of the hereditariness ot tubercu- 
losis. When the intra-uterine foetus of the mothet 

acquires tuberculosis it is a placental infection 2" 

not hereditary. 


| 
| 
| 
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The paternal and maternal chromosome may 
claim to an equal share in the transmission. 
The influence of the mother cannot go so far as to 
transmit anything to the child during the whole 
intra-uterine life. 

Friedmann mixed spermatozoa of healthy buck 
rabbits with tubercle bacilli and injected the same 
intra-vaginally into doe rabbits. He produced 
tuberculous embroyos whilst the mother remained 
perfectly healthy. That only is hereditary which is 
transmitted by the germ cells and is a constituent 
part of them. Hence infectious illnesses are not 
hereditary. 

Respecting the hereditary transmissibility of ill- 
nesses, such occur in the weak!y children of aged 
parents and in the dystrophy of children with 
syphilitic parents. Disorders of the constitution 
and cachexy may be transmitted. 

Orth divides variation of the germ plasma _ into 
primary, the direct change of the germ plasma, and 
secondary change of the whole system brought 
about through the germ plasma. To the first varia- 
tions belong the appearances which one may notice 
in fish breeding that from the eggs deposited last 
many more mis-births arise than from those deposi- 
ted earlier. To the second kind of variations 
belongs the question of the hereditariness of dumb- 
ness. Hereditary dumbness has never yet been 
noticed. There has never yet been a woman born 
without a hymen, although for thousends of genera- 
tions the hymen of women has been destroyed. No 
boy has ever yet been born without a prepuce even 
in races where circumcision has been practiced for 
centuries. Never was the stunted foot of a Chinese 
woman transmitted to her offspring. Rats that 
have had their tails cut off have never produced 
tailless rats. Even the statements of Brown- 
Séquard that in the breeding of guinea-pigs whose 
brain was curtailed epileptic young had been pro- 
duced, has not held water. Whether it is possible 
by continued extirpation of the spleen to produce 
spleenless progeny is a question. At present Orth 
is busy solving it—(Dr. Jess, Berliner Thierdrzt 
Woch.) 


THE THEORY OF HEREDITY. 
By D. RaBac B.Sc. 

Class D Student, Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. 

A paper read before the Edinburgh Veterinary Medical 

Association, Feb, 26th, 1904. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—To you [ offer no 
apology for the choice of my subject for this essay, 
totally ignorant though I confess myself about it, be- 
cause Lam quite certain no one present really knows 
any more about it than I do myself, even if any one 
considers that he does. Rather would 1 offer a_ very 

unble apology to Nature for venturing to discuss 
that of which she herself, up to the present time, has 
thought fit to keep us in almost total darkness. 

My justification, however, is that I am not going to 

d any new theory to the confusion at present existing, 


out rather to put before you the chief of those already | 


M vogue, or which have been held and died out, that 
you may for yourselves see the extent of our knowledge. 


| Also, | do not wish to treat the subject in too theoretical 
a way, rather preferring a practical aspect, but  neces- 
sarily such a paper must be largely theoretical if we are 
even to try to explain every-day phenomena. 
| Before continuing, it will be as well to define what 
; We mean by the term “ heredity,” but | have found very 
| great difficulty in getting a good detinition. A. short 
definition may be given as follows: Heredity is that 
which determines the characteristics in the organism as 
obtained through the parents, from past generations. 
Dr. Leighton in his lectures to us gives a fuller and per- 
haps better definition, which [ make free to quote. 
“ Heredity is the name applied to the quality or property 
which is passed on from one generation to the next 
sneceeding, a property by which the characteristic 
features of an organism or species, even to minute 
details are transmitted to the progeny. Thus the current 
generation of a species or race is related to the ante 
cedent one in virtue of this property alone, this property 
Which it has received from the last generation and which 
it itself will transmit to the next.” Having endeavoured 
to detine the term [ shall give a short resumé of what 
takes place in the process of fertilisation of the ovum. 
The whole basis of the theory of heredity must lie in 
the full understanding of the metazoon development. 


| When once this is fully explained, perhaps then, but not 


till then, will the laws governing heredity be simplified 


to us. 

Fertilisation, which process in the higher plants and 
animals is essential for the formation of the embryo, 
essentially consists in the union or blending together of 
two germ cells, male and female; in animals the male 
germ cell or spermatozoon of the male blending with the 
female zerm cell or ovum of the female. The essential 
part of these germ cells is the nucleus which contains 
the chromosomes or nuclear rods, so-called because they 
stain differently from the rest of the nucleus. Each 
germ cell contains the same number of chromatic ele 
ments or chromosomes as the other body or somatic 
cells, which number is constant for each species, com- 
monly eight in number. In order that the fertilised 
ovum may not contain double the number of chromo- 
somes of the other cells, what is called maturation of 
the germ cells takes place. In the case of the male 
germ all the unripe cell merely divides by a simple 
division into two cells, each half containing half the 
original number of chromosomes, and each now con- 
stitutes a complete spermatozoon consisting of a naked 
mass of protoplasm which is usually provided with a 
tail by which it makes a wriggling movement. The un 
ripe female germ cell or ovum consists of a nucleus con- 
taining the usual number of chromosomes of the species 
surrounded by protoplasm which is contained within a 
cell membrane (vitelline membrane). During matura- 
tion the nucleus migrates towards the surface and 


divides by a true Karyokinetie division, the chromo- 
somes being double so that each division contains the 
usnal number. One of these divisions is threst out into 
the previtelline space, between the egg and its surround 
ing membrane, and is then known as the first Polar 
hody. 

The remaining nucleus having gone back to the 
original position makes a second journey to the surface 
and again divides, but this time it is by a simple 
division, each half containing now only half the number 
of chromosomes--a very important point. One of these 
divisions is again extruded as the second Polar body, 
and as far as development is concerned is of no more 
account. The remaining nucleus with half the number 
of “hromosomes returns to the yolk, and is now known 
as the female pro-.ucleus. The spermatozoon enters 
the cell wall of the ovum and the female pro-nucleus 
advances somewhat to meet it. Union then takes place 
land fertilisation is accomplished. The result of this 


| 
] 
| 
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union is the fertilised ovum or zygote containing the! Viisshawn again considered these germ cells were 
usual number of chromatic elements as is characteristic ‘ separated from the embryo at a very early period of its 
of the species in question. I may here remark that the | development. 
extruded Polar bodies and the other half of the male | Dr. Beard, of Edinburgh University, who perhaps has 
cell are essentially, as far as we know, the same, or con- | done more than any other man in this country in embryo- 
tain the same number and character of chromosomes as | logical research considers his work throws a new light on 
the retained portions. Whether there is any choice in| development. His theories have not as yet many ad- 
the selection of these elements we are at present unable | herents, but right or wrong are very interesting. Ver 
to say. These, very briefly, are the essential phenomena | briefly his views are as follows. He says the fertilised 
of maturation and fertilisation of the germ cells. ovum divides to a given number of cells, the fertilised 
I shall here say a few words as to the origin of the | ovum he called the primitive germ cell, and this cell, he 
germ cells, the true knowledge of which would goa very | says, divides into a number of primary germ cells which 
long way to solve the mysteries of heredity. The | to all appearances are identical, no ditferentiation what- 
vital point to note is that these cells are not formed by | ever being evident at first. The number of these cells 
the animal that matures them, but are from the very | is uniform for each species, eight in the case of the frog 
first set apart for their own special function, even before | (Rana), and 512 in the case of the skate (Raja). This 
the formation of the embryo, and they cannot now be | latter number he considers the largest to oecur, although 
considered in any way as formed from the parents | he says there may be any number between 2 and this, or 
themselves. There have been, and are still, several | possibly in some species it may even exceed this 512. 
theories as to their true origin, and it will be interesting | Now—and this is the all important point-—none of these 
to mention some of the chief ones. cells except one, nainely, 7 in the case of the frog and 511 
Darwin's Pangenesis Theory. In this theory Mr. | in the case of the skate, take any part in the formation 
Darwin supposed that a small portion of each and every , of the embryo. These primary germ cells are included 
cell of the body of the parent was given off and by some | within the embryo and they give rise to secondary germ 
unexplained means went to form a single cell, the sperm | cells which are incapable of independent development; 
in the case of the male and the ovum of the female. | in other words, they go through the various processes 
This theory would give an explanation of the theory of | which result in eggs or sperms which in their turn unite 
transmission of acquired characters, but unfortunately | with sperms or eggs of another indvidual, and so on. 
for the advocates of the latter theory, has been quite| But we have gone on too fast! Let us see what 
disproved. becomes of the one cell which forms the embryo. This 
Veisman’s Theory of the Continuity of the Germ | one cell divides and forms the whole of the embryo, and 
Plasm. Weisman asked the following question: * How | Beard says the other germinal cells are included therein; 
is it,” said he, “that in the case of all the higher ani- | thus he considers the embryo a mere accident—a box as 
mals and plants a single cell is able to separate itself | it were--containing the germ cells, which go on, or 
from amongst the millions of the most varied kinds of | should go on, to form the germ cells of the next gener- 
which an organism is composed, and by division and | ation. 
complicated ditferentiation to reconstruct a new indivi- Another point which although not strictly connected 
dual, with marvellous likeness, unchanged in many cases | with heredity is very interesting. Dr. Beard has found 
even through whole geological periods !” Weisman says | that in several if not all of the skate and other embryos 
the fact that these cells do reproduce the characters of ; which he bas examined, some of the germinal cells be- 
the species and also numerous individual cheracters of | come misplaced and are included in abnormal situations 
the parents with wonderful likeness, can only be! in the body of the embryo, uo organ apparently being 
accounted for in one of two ways. Either the substance | immune to this intrusion. These he considers capable 
of the parent germ cell after passing throngh a cycle of | of active growth at a later period. 
changes required to construct a new individual, possesses Reasoning thus to the case of the higher animals he 
the power of reproducing new germ cells identical with | suggests that these misplaced cells may be the cause of 
those from which the parent was developed, or the new | certain tumour growths, such as the ec neers and al 
germ cells arise as far as their essential and charac- | malignant epithelial tumours. In the case of fuller 
teristic substance is concerned, nor at all out of the | development of misplaced cells, this would account for 
body of the individual, but direct from the parent germ | dentigerous cysts, and even the finding of whole 


cell. at embryos in the ovaries, testicles, and other situations 1 
This last theory Weisman holds to be the correct one | the adult animal. 
and on it depends the fact that heredity depends on Certainly this reasoning is-very ingenious, though one 


some molecular substance being carried over from | cannot help thinking that his jump froma misplace 
generation to generation. This substance is the germ | germ cell inthe skate toa carcinoma in man is rather too 
plasm. Perhaps at the present time this theory of Weis- | large, and until we can get further evidence of this we 
man has the most adherents ‘eannot do more than-consider the possibility and «direct 
Galtoi’s theory seems fundanently the same as that | our line of investigation into these channels. Neverthe- 
of Weisman. What Galton terms “stirp,” Weisman | less this “ wandering germ cell” theory of Beard, as It 1s 
calls germ plasm, and he supposes the sexual elements | called, is considered by pathologists as a possible predis- 
in the offspring to be directly formed from the residue | posing cause of tumour growth. I do not think that 
of the “stirp” not used up in the development of the | Beard considers all the misplaced cells do grow ft 
body of the parent. Compare this with the continuity | tumours, but he certainly considers there is a possibility 
of germ plasin of Weisman. | of some of them doing so. I fear I may have gone too 
In discussing the average contribution of each ancestor | deeply into this theory for the present paper, but as it 
to the individual, Galton has arrived at a conclusion now | js so interesting and as yet not very well known, I hope 
usually known as “ Galton’s Law.” This states that the | | may be excused. ; 
two parents between them contribute on the average one | Some consider that the true secret of what Is 
half of the inherited faculties, each parent giving one‘ mitted from parent to offspring lies in the chromosomes 
‘quarter, the four grandparents contribute between them | of the sexual cells. The results of a first cross of TW° 
‘one quarter or each one-sixteenth, and so on. The sum | varieties of a species are varying. The offspring ce 
being $+4+8+1-16 ete., —1. Also, it isa property that | almost exactly resemble either present, or it may exh! 
each term of this infinite series is equal to the sum of all | the characters of each parent blended together, °F “ 
those which follow it. what we calla mongrel. Let us take a concrete omite 
ple. A wild grey rabbit is crossed with a tame 
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one, and as a rule most. of the offspring take after the 
grey parent, and are so much like it that one can often 
not distinguish them from the pure bred ones. 

In common language, the grey rabbit is said to be pre- 
potent over the white one. What then, we may ask, is 
yrepotency and how is it explained? An animal which 
is prepotent over another is one which in inter-crossing 
exerts a greater influence in the development of the off- 
spring than does the less prepotent parent. 

A long established breed is always prepotent over a 
less well established one, but in the inter-crossing of 
cross-bred animals this prepotency is not so constant. 

Professor Cossar Ewart, of Edinburgh, seems to think 
it depends on the state of vital activity of the different 
germ cells at the time of fertilivation. He findg the 
question as to which shall be prepotent over the other 
depends largely on the maturity or over maturity of the 
germ cells, and also iadiooctle on the vigour of the 
animal. Thus a female may be prepotent if crossed with 
a weakly male, but when crossed with another similar 
male or with the same male even at a different period 
when in full vigour and health, the male may be the 
prepotent parent. In the case of horse breeding, and 
more especially with our thoroughbreds, we choose those 
horses to breed from with the best and longest pedigrees, 
because we know that coming of an ancient stock the 
foals are more likely to take after the strain we wish to 
continue, even if the individual parent is not all we 
might desire. What is called “ throwing back ” to some 
more or less remote ancestor 1s by Professor Cossar 
Ewart divided into three classes—regression, reversion, 
and atavism. 

Regression is the phenomenon in which the offspring 
exhibits more or less the mixed up characters of its 
recent and remote ancesters. This is a direct carrying 
out of Galton’s law and may be instanced by the dis- 
appearance of a frill or peak in fancy pigeons as some- 
times occurs. 

Reversion is instanced by the offspring differing more 
or less from their parents exhibiting the characters of 
either some specialised recent ancestor, or of a less 
specialised common ancester, belonging to the same 
species. This is illustrated by the occasional appear- 
ance of a pure white calf showing the dark nose and 
ears and most of the characteristics of our wild white 
cattle in one of our recognised breeds. I have myself 
seen this in one of the most constant of our breeds of 
cattle, namely the Devon Reds. 

Atavism on the other hand is the case of an offspring 
resembling a much more remote ancestor. The occas- 
lonal appearance of supernumary digits in the horse is 
often an example of this. These phenomena we cannot 
explain, though we know that they do occur, and all we 
‘an at present say is that the ancestral germ plasm, 


whatever that may be, has gained predominence. | 


Others seem to incline to the belief that there is some 
selection of the chromatic elements which are extruded, 
and that this accounts for the prepotency varying at 
different times. 

now come to the most difficult and certainly the 
lost controversial point of my subject, and that is rela- 


‘ng to the transmission or non-transmission of acquired | 


“haracters. That certain acquired characters are not, 
and never will be, transmitted I am sure no one will 
“eny. For instance, the fact that for generation upon 


seneration the cutting off of the tails of horses, sheep, | 


and dogs has been practised, does not in any case cause 
their offspring to be born without their caudal appen- 
dages, 

For centuries Chinese women have contorted their 
fet out of all recognition and yet their children con- 
tinue to be born with normal feet. These instances of 
, ily mutilation might be multiplied indetinitely 
without any proof being brought forward to show that 
they are of. a hereditary nature. I believe certain 


authenticated instances are given of supposed inheri- 
tance of mutilation, but I would be inclined to place 
these as a coincidence, as of what is known as spon- 
taneous variation of which I hope to have more to say 
later. 

When we come to consider disease which is essentially 
an acquired character we are met with difficulties on 
all sides and are given an enormous array of evidence 
by those who believe it to be transmitted, while others 
would have us believe this is impossible. From all the 
accepted theories of embryology | think that no satis- 
factory reason can be given for considering disease te be 
hereditary as a rule, but there is no doubt that a very 
strong tendency or predisposition to disease is trans- 
mitted from parent to offspring in many cases. | 
think diseases from this standpoint would be well 
divided into those dependent on some structural altera- 
tions and those purely functional to commence with. 
The former are very much more likely to be influenced 
by heredity than the latter. Altered organisation is in 
very many instances transmitted, when due primarily to 
a spontaneous variation, and this often accounts for 
many so-called instances of hereditary diseases. I must 
before going any further say a word about spontaneous 
variations. | use this termand I do not blush to say 
so, asa mere cloak for ignorance, but | am not alone in 
this. 

An animal is born into the world with some peeuliar 
ity which we cannot account for, and which our know- 
ledge of heredity cannot explain. We know that no 
two aninrals are born alike, and so we say it is a law of 
nature that animals vary. We know, moreover, that the 
so-called spontaneous variations are in many cases trans- 
mitted to the offspring, in fact it is on this “law” that 
the whole of the evolutionary theory is based. 

Alse we know that when two animals having similar 
spontaneous variations are mated, their offspring tend 
to have these peculiarities accentuated. 1 do not deny 
these facts, but I feel sure that there must be some law 
underlying these variations and that they do not occur 
Without reason, or to put it vulgarly that nature “ has a 
method in her madness.” What has still to be dis: 
covered is the basis on which this law acts. Despite 
these remarks I shall again have to fall back on the nse 
of this most convenient term. 

Every spontaneous variation of whatever kind tends, 
but only tends, to be transmitted. This, according to 
Mr. Darwin, if it is useful to the species is generally 
retained, and thus new species are evolved ; but on the 
other hand if this variation be not useful, by the action 
of natural selection it tends to die away from the race. 

| do not hesitate to say that with regard to the etio- 
logy of disease, far too much has been made of the sip 
posed action of heredity, especially in human medicine, 
and even now too much is being made of susceptibility. 

Why should we enjoy ourselves in our time, go against 
| all the recognised facts of hygiene, giving no thought 
| for the morrow as we frequently do, and then when we 
‘are ill instead of blaming our own indiscretions put all 

the blame on our forefathers! 1 call this wholly illogi 
‘cal and manifestly unfair! [do not say that all our 
iIIness is due to onr own folly, although a very great 
deal is, for much is due to our circumstances In life 
which perhaps we would fain alter if we could, But 
still why blame our fathers | The same applies largely to 
animals under domestication. 

( he contin wed.) 


APPOINTMENT. 
Mr. Freperick Toxar, M.R.C.V.S., of No. 3, Cireus 


wws, Bath, has been appointed Veterinary Inspec 
mie 4 vases of Animals Acts, 


for the City of Bath under the Dise 
1894 and 1896. 
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IRISH CENTRAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION, | 


The annual general meeting was held in the Ham- | 
' much worse than when I last saw her; hada short hack- 


mam Hotel, Dublin, on Feb. 11th. Mr. M. J. Cleary, 
President, in the chair. There were present: Messrs. 
Jas. McKenny, Dublin; W. A. Byrne, Roscommon ; 
P. J. Howard, Ennis; Matt. Hedley, Department of 
Agriculture; Wm. Dawson, Cavan; J. F. Healy, Midle- 
ton; G. V. McNaboe, Mullingar ; John Holland, Athy; 
and J. J. Vahey, Ballinasloe. 

The following wrote regretting their inability to attend 
the meeting: Messrs. D. Hamilton, J. A. Thompson, 
B. J. P. Mahony, J. F. Hayes, W. C. Patrick, and 
Andrew Donnelly. 

Mr. Wm. Pallin wrote tendering his resignation as 
member of the Association, which was accepted with 
regret. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The oftice-bearers were unanimously elected for the 
coming year. 

President.—Mr. M. J. Cleary, Mullingar. 

Treasurer.— Mr. J. F. Healy, Midleton. 

Hon. Sec.--Mr. G. V. MeNaboe, Mullingar. 

Vice- Presideuts.--Messrs. W. A. Byrne and Jas. Me- 
Kenny. 

Committee.—Matt. Hedley, J. A. Thompson, E. C. 
Winter, C. Rea, and P. J. Howard. 


Mr. JoHN M.R.C.V.S., Athy, was unani- 
mously elected a member of the Association. 

On the motion of Mr. McKenny, seconded by Mr. 
Howard, it was unanimously resolved that this Associa- 
tion guarantees £10 towards the expenses of holding the 
next meeting of the National Veterinary Association in 
Dublin. 

It was proposed by Mr. Byrne, seconded by Mr. Me- 
Kenny, and unanimously resolved that Mr. Cleary, 
President of the Association, be an er officio member of 
the Committee appointed to take action in the interests 
of veterinary inspectors. 


SPECIMENS. 
Mr. James McKenny, Dublin, exhibited a new 
tracheotome and a very useful obstetric instrument. 
Mr. J. F. Heaty, Midleton, exhibited an interesting 
specimen of invagination of the small intestine from a 
one-and-half year old bullock, and also a portion of a 
sheep’s liver showing fluke. 


NOTES ON TUBERCULOSIS. 
By Jas. McKenny, F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Your worthy Secre- 
tary a short time ago wrote asking me if I would con- 
tribute short notes on cases, or exhibit some of my 
latest inventions at this meeting, and I consented to do 
so, but at the time was not aware that our esteemed 
friend, Mr. Byrne, was to read a paper. 

The first case is one of tuberculosis. On the 14th of 
April, 1903, I received instructions to attend at the 
residence of a private person, and there examine a cow. 
The cow was suffering from parturient fever, and made 
a good recovery ; but I was informed that for some 
time previous the cow had not been doing well, some- 
times she was costive, at others the reverse, and the 
hair was turned the wrong way ; also the appetite was 
capricious, in fact the cow was described to me as being 
a ‘piner, and with this history, and from the symptoms 
exhibited and the wretched condition it was in, | sus- 
pected she was suffering from tuberculosis; but to my 
surprise when I tested the animal with ‘tuberculin ” 
there was no re-action. I therefore yielded my sus- 
picion to the result of the test, and prescribed tonics 
with soft nutritive food ; under this treatment the cow 


gradually improved. I may here remark that this 
animal was one of a small herd of cattle—4 cows and? 
calves. On the 8th of January of this year I was agaiy 
sent for to see the cow, and her general appearance was 


ing cough, and a nodulated swelling of the near hind 
quarter of the mammary gland, which I considered most 
characteristic of tuberculosis, and from the other symp 
toms exhibited [ gave as my opinion that the cow was 
suffering from the disease, but advised that I should 
again test it with ‘tuberculin.’ As on this occasion the 
result of the test corroborated my opinion, it was con- 
sidered advisable to kill the animal, and the post-mortem 
revealed all the organs to be studded with tuberculosis, 
and I mentally flattered myself that my opinion was 
superior to ‘tuberculin’ in this case. So far, I consider 
there is nothing of much interest in the case, but [ tested 
the remainder of the herd (to which was added two 
calves bred from the cows), and although they all were 
apparently healthy, yet they reacted in a very decided 
manner, registering 105 and 1062. Thus this goes to 
prove that in Opinion ». Tuberculin the former is notin 
the running with the latter, but at the same time mis- 
takes can occur with either, or even when they both are 
combined. This outbreak of the disease has many 
“oints of much interest, as these animals had not come 
into contact with others, being bred on a farm where 
there was nocommunication with other cattle, and the 
only way the disease could have been communicated 
was by the bull, or during the transit of the cows to and 
from him ; therefore I leave for your consideration in 
this case—“ Was the disease hereditary, or contracted 
through inhalation or gestation?” In the former case 
some of the animals were not related, and in the latter 
all the calves did not receive the milk of the same cow. 
but they all came into contact with each other, and the 
udders of all were healthy until a short time previous to 
January, 1904. Thus it appears to me that in this case 
the disease was contracted in most of the cases througli 
inhalation. I may also add that I believe the disease Is 
hereditary, as it is a fact that many fathers die of tuber- 
culosis before the offspring are born, and the mothers 
remain perfectly healthy, yet the disease is usually 
communicated to such progeny, although they have 
been removed to places remote from the dwellings o! 
their diseased parents. 


TURPENTINE IN CARBOLIC POISONING. 


The next matter [ wish to draw your attention to ! 
consider of interest. Our friend Mr. Charles Allen rela 
ted the following facts to me, and kindly gave me per 
mission to utilise them in whatever way [ liked, and in 
my ‘opinion the circulation of the information Is 
advisable. 

Some years ago he (Mr. Allen) had just entered one of 
the Tramway Company’s stable yards, when he was re 
quested by a groom to at once see two horses that hac 
suddenly become ill. On his entering the stable he de- 
tected a strong odour of carbolic acid, and on looking at 
the méuth of one of the horses he saw that the mucous 
surface was blanched and a strong smell of carb slic = 
was issuing from the mouth, the animal was stagzerlls: 
there was a general twitching of the muscles, the eyes 
were staring, the pupils dilated, and the animal a 
rapidly becoming comatose. Mr. Allen asked if er 
was any linseed oil at hand, and on being informed t wt 
there was not he said “get me any oil that you ped 
have.” They brought some, and instructe: 
groom to immediately give one of the horses a ont 
it, which was done, and the animal had only 
about two wineglassfuls when he (Mr. Allen) ~ aah 
membranes resuming their natural colour, and the hon 
ficial effect of the oil was to him miraculons. He co 
discovered that it was oil of turpentine the horse fits 
received, and so satisfied was he with the results o 
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administration that he ordered the other horse which 


was similarly affected to get a dose of it. At the time 
this horse was almost unconscious, however, it also re- 
covered in a short time (five to ten minutes) and as on 
the following day the horses seemed perfectly well, and 
were required, they resumed work. I may here mention 
the manner in which the horses got the carbolic acid. 
In the yard there was a water trough, and a man _pass- 
ing by it accidentally fell. He had a jar containing 
carbolic acid in his hand, this struck the edge of the 
trough, was broken, and most of its contents escaped 
into the trough. The two horses in question soon after 
came in from work, and during the period the man was 
hanging up their harness, the horses went to the trough 
and drank some of the carbolic lotion. I relate this*as I 
have often heard people state that horses would not eat 
food or drink water contaminated with carbolic acid. 

Mr. Allen’s practical experience of turpentine as an 

antidote to carbolic acid does not end with these two 
cases. Some months afterwards one of the blacksmiths 
rushed into his oftice and informed him that one of the 
smiths was drinking a bottle of stout, and suddenly be- 
came ill. Mr. Allen at once went into the forge and 
there saw the man lying on the floor, but fortunately 
there was a strong odour of carboliec oil, and Mr. Allen 
asked where was the bottle, on smelling it he found that 
by accident the man had drunk out of a wrong bottle, 
as he had put his bottle of stout beside one containing 
a strong solution of the acid. No time had to be lost in 
order to try and save the man’s life as he then was un- 
conscious, so Mr. Allen sent for a doctor, but in the 
meantime gave the man a wineglassful of turpentine, 
and he not only quickly recovered but resumed his 
work within an hour. Of course various oils have been 
used in the treatment of poisoning from carbolic, but | 
am not aware that turpentine is known to be sucha 
specific in cases of poisoning from the acid. 
DISCUSSION, 

Mr. HEDLEY was rather astonished at that stage of 
their knowledge to tind Mr. McKenny making the sug- 
gestion that tuberculosis was a hereditary disease. He 
thought it had long ago been established that such was 
not the case. The disease was entirely due to a par- 
ticular organism which is transmitted to each animal or 
individual that becomes affected. Previously it was 


always believed that if the parent was tuberculous the 


offspring must also be tuberculous, and it was shown 
that numbers of people, as well as animals, had suffered. 
Irom tuberculosis simply because they were the off- 
spring of certain parents that had suffered from the 
same disease. After a while this theory had to give 
Way, and it was now shown that animals—and when he 
spoke of animals he included human beings—became 
affected though they might be the offspring of healthy 
larents, They were not usually allowed to make post- 
iortem examination of human beings, as*was possible 
i the case of animals, and it was not easy to obtain 
‘oniirmation of their theories: but so far as could be 
‘scertamed clinical appearances were absent. ‘Phere 
ust be some way of explaining the case that Mr. Me- 
‘nny had brought under notice. Mr. Hedley made 
that the animals may have inhaled the 
In going to or coming trom the sire, or 
reason, bl. period of copulation. He considered that a 
ered ve supposition. It should: further be remem- 
diseane = an animal in «strum is more receptive of 
suppose at other and it is reasonable to 
COition _ at the female became infected at the time ot 

“on. Or the infection may have been contracted on 


J€ premises, while the animal was detained waiting 
desirab consequently some further knowledge | was 
could om on these particular points before any decision 
arrived at. Presuming that one affected ani- 
ial has b 5 


Service 


een brought to certain premises it was not a 


difficult thing to understand how the others became 
diseased : the difficulty was in ascertaining how the in- 
fection was introduced to the herd at first. Was he 
right in understanding from Mr. MeKenny that all the 
animals were bred on the premises. [Mr. MeKenny : 
Yes; all bred on the premises, including the particular 
cow referred to]. Well, certainly the difliculty was 
very great then; all the same, he could not, without 
some breakdown in the possible chain of infection, 
accept the suggestion that it might be due to hereditary 
‘anses. There was another question he would like to 
ask, and it was—Had Mr. McKenny the tuberculin long 
in his possession! |[Mr. McKenny: No; it was quite 
fresh, beautifully bright and clear. Pasteur material }. 
Mr. CLEARY considered the paper a very important 
one, so far as it affected the veterinary surgeon in every- 
day life. He had a large experience of tuberculosis in 
_ the district where he practiced. So far as its hereditary 
character was concerned he believed that it is only in 
rare instances the animal is born suffering from the 
| disease, such cases might arise in connection with 
‘mothers suffering from generalised tuberculosis or tuber- 
'culosis of the womb. Apart from such instances he 
‘considered that the hereditary nature of tuberculosis 
Was confined to an inherited predisposition to contract 
the malady. The life history of some families makes 
this evident, as for example, where members of such 
| families who early in life have been removed to other 
-homes, have escaped the disease, while those children 
| who remained in the infected home became tuberculous. 
| He had great confidence in the tuberculin test, but one 
should be very careful of the circumstances under which 
he applied it. He remembered a case where a cow 
showed a decided reaction—104°6--which on post: 
mortem examination some days later turned out we 
| pectly healthy. He was informed that the cow had 
been “ bulling” some few hours previous to being injee- 
ted, to which cause he now attributed the rise in’ tem- 
| perature. So far as he was aware Mr, Allen had dis- 
‘covered something new in the application of turpentine 


| 
| 


‘as an antidote of carbolic acid, and the veterinary and 
medical worlds must feel grateful to him in the matter 
| Mr. HoLtanp was not going to criticse Mr. Me- 
; Kenny’s paper. but would like to refer to a case that 
had come within his experience. It was that of a year 
ling bull purchased in Seotland which he had been 
called in to examine, supposed to be suffering from 
acute laryngitis. He said it was tuberculosis; the laryn 
gitis might be a concomitant, but he gave bis opinion 
that the primary trouble was what he had stated, and 
further that the borders of the lungs were also affected 
with that disease. The purchaser wrote to the seller in 
Scotland asking for compensation, but the steward re- 
plied, refusing: that all the animals had been carefully 
tested with tuberculin, be placed but little reliance on 
the opinion of provincial veterinary surgeons, as a rule, 
in such matters, and the facts as stated could not be 
possible. — He said he would have the animal slaugh- 
tered and organs sent to London for post-mortem 
examination. The seller's representative wired back, 
“Tf you send at all, send to Prof. Williams, Edinburgh. 
He (Mr. Holland) had directed them to be sent to Prof, 
WFadyean. However, Prof. M’Fadyean made the post- 
mortem examination without having been told any 
opinion given, and the report confirmed This cliagnosis 
both as to the presence of the disease and the parts to 
which it was confined. The result was that the seller 
refunded the purchase money, amounting to £60, He 
mentioned another and more recent case of a cow trom 
the same district. She was a “piner,” and on being 
tested did not react. He adopted other treatment, and 
saw the animal the other day. She certainly was affec- 
ted with tuberculosis, but was fattening-—in Tact nearly 
fat. In making these remarks he (Mr. Holland) did not 
intend to convey any want of confidence in tuberenlin, 
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but rather to show that there may be some tuberculous 
subjects in which for one reason or other the reaction 
may not take place. 

Mr. McKEnny, referring to Mr. Hedley’s opening re- 
marks regarding tuberculosis as a hereditary disease, 
said that no doubt a strong current of opinion was 
against him (the speaker) in the matter. Whenever a 
few Professors made a pronouncement on any point, 
there were plenty of disciples to blindly follow them— 
even into a deep precipice. For his part, he liked to 
look over the top of that precipice, but not to jump 
headlong into it. There were a great many opinions 
accepted which were afterwards proved to be all wrong, 
and in this case of tuberculosis he thought a similar re- 
sult would follow. Whenever opinions were on one 
side, and facts on the other, he always took the side of 
the facts. The microscope no doubt had given them a 
considerable addition to their stock of knowledge, but in 
his belief they were only in their infancy in the matter 
of bacteriology. Because they had not microscopically 
traced the organism from the parent to the offspring, it 
did not necessarily follow that the disease was not here- 
ditary, for they had diseases that were unquestionably 
hereditary, yet the microscope failed to discover the 
causation in transit. 

Take for instance the osseous hereditary diseases— 
“ringbone and sidebones,” they knew that these diseases 
were transmitted, and they might offer various explana- 
tions, such as conformation and composition of bone, but 
the diseases occur so frequently in animals in which 
they could not discover these defects that they should 
not make positive statements on these mere speculative 
theories. It should be sufficient to admit that such and 
such diseases were hereditary, but at present it was not 
definitely settled as regards the modus operandi of the 
transmission of same. Of course some bacteriologists 
try to make it appear that nothing 1s known of a disease 
until its micro-organism has been found and studied 
microscopically, and as they have in this manner failed 
to trace the disease from parent to offspring, hold it fol- 
lows that it is not hereditary ; but to overcome the 
glaring fact that the offspring of parents affected with 
tuberculosis become attected with it, they propound the 
theory that the subjects are suitable for the develop- 
ment of the disease. However, no matter what the 
cause may be, the fact remains that the subjects either 
inherit or contract the disease, but in the large majority 
of cases they do get it. Of course in all hereditary 
diseases some subjects do not become affected, but even 
those that apparently escape transmit the disease to their 
offspring if the disease is lendiieey. and this we find in 
families suffering from tuberculosis. 

As regards this suitable ground for the development 
of certain organisms, we can understand that land con- 
taining chemicals similar to those of the composition of 
certain plants is suitable for those plants to grow 
luxuriantly in, and no doubt this is the idea wished to 
be conveyed by bacteriologists as to organisms ; how- 
ever, it might be very far from correct, and from their 
— knowledge of the subject it was much more 

ikely that instead of microbes collecting chemicals 
suitable for their development, they secrete fluids which 
when coming into contact with other substances form 
new compounds poisonous to the host but nutritive to 
themselves. Thus arguing from the little scientific 
knowledge and facts that are known relative to the sub- 
ject, in his opinion there was a something transmitted 
from tuberculous parents to their offspring which is un- 
common in others, and although it is possible for the 
latter to contract the disease, yet in the one case it has 
been found practically impossible to prevent it occurring, 
whereas in the other case even under most trying cir- 
cumstances the disease has not been communicated. 


refer to the immunity from the disease in some families, 
and the certainty of its occurring in others, and the fact 
that the combined offspring of such families do not suffer 
to the same extent as when both parents had the 
disease ; also that the healthy parents as a rule did not 
contract the disease from co-habiting with those who had 
the disease ; or yet if they have other offspring, and 
these are reared with the contaminated ones, it did not 
follow that they became affected. These were facts so 
far as insurance companies were concerned, and no doubt 
such statistics were collected from practical experience, 
and therefore should be received as reliable. 

At the same time he admitted that tuberculosis could 
be transmitted from diseased to healthy animals, but 
this fact did not nullify others, nor did it explain what 
that something was which was transmitted from diseased 
parents to their offspring. Of course it was said that 
the latter was contaminated at the time of birth, or from 
the surroundings in which it was placed, or through 
contaminated food, but this cannot be the cause in those 
cases where the sire was diseased and removed through 
death or otherwise before the birth of the offspring, and 
the dam remained healthy and gave birth at a remote 
locality where disease was not known to exist, and was 
reared and fed with other offspring that remained healthy, 
yet the offspring of the diseased parents, even though 
they were magnificent, strong-framed specimens of their 
species, develop tuberculosis. In human beings thou- 
sands of such cases occur, and in his opinion such and 
similar facts far outweigh the flimsy, vacillating hypo- 
thetical arguments of bacteriologists on the subject. He 
was sorry to have to make those remarks, as he felt that 
the study of bacteriology was uphill work, and should 
as far as possible be encouraged, but to acquiesce by 
remaining silent only tended to retard the science, and 
as the theory that tuberculosis was not hereditary was 
wrought with much danger, he, for one, held that the 
disease was hereditary. There was a something trans: 
mitted which was inherent, and whether it developed 
and produced the disease or required something else to 
combine with it before the disease took place, yet the 
fact remained that the offspring of tuberculous parents 
invariably suffered from the disease, and therefore for 
all practical purposes the disease should be dealt with as 
hereditary. Mr. Byrne had asked whether the disease 
on the lungs in the case he had referred to was primaly 
or secondary. Professor Mettam had made the post- 
mortem examination, and had told him that it was 
secondary, and only of recent date. He (Prof. Mettam) 
had also suggested that the disease might have been 
contracted in the period between the two inoculations. 
Well, the nodule on the udder was a very recent, one. 
The strange point in the case was that all the animals 
had reacted, and everyone of them was perfectly healthy 
to all outward appearance except one. The calves mel 
tioned were six months old. 


A discussion here followed as to what might be '& 
garded as the normal temperature of cattle and calves in 
health and in disease. Opinions varied somewhat. 
McKenny liked the temperature of cattle to be — 
little over 100. Mr. Cleary thought 102'2 would be 4 
the normal temperature for battle in the field. ” 
Dawson thought about 1006. Mr. Healy found vel) 
few less than 102. These were principally fed on Oe) 
Mr. McKenny ( referring to the case he had describe 
said not one of the cattle had registered up to 102. 
were under that mark previous to being inoculate¢. 


(To be continued.) 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1903. 
SumMary or Returns, Week EnpInG Marcu 26, 1904. 
“Foot- | Glanders | Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed, 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- ‘Out. Ani- Ss | Siti 
breaks| mals. mals. [breaks mals. Dogs. | Other breaks. | tered * 
Week ended March 26, 1904 24 81 
{ 19038 16 , 23 27 36 175 
Corresponding week in + 190” _ 15 317 1 30 19 34 24 122 
| 1901 12° «12 | 39 | 32 06 385 
Total for 13 weeks, 1904 re 271 | 370 719 320 1870 
{ 1902 ae 204 323 303 538 353 1634 
Corresponding period in - 1902 2020-357 1 30» 285 86543 7 30) 2122 
(1901... 163 223 | 10 | 652 322 571 1 | 6% 3165 


Norz.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, March 29th, 1904. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection. 


MILK EPIDEMICS AND BOVINE MAMMITIS. 


Sir,—I should be glad if you would allow me a little 
space in which to criticize the report of Professor J. 


| In spite of the daily pollution of the milk by pus from 


the cows, Prefessor Axe clings to the possibility of an 


infection of the milk vessels in the house. The farmer 


had a sore throat in the middle of September; his two 


Wortley Axe on the outbreak of sore throat at Woking, | sons were attacked on October 2nd and 4th, and his wife 


which he made to the British Dairy Farmer's Association, 


and two daughters were very slightly affected about 


and which you quote in The British Medical Journal | October 21st. The outbreak began probably during 


of Mareh 12. 

According tothe history Professor Axe obtained from 
the farmer and his aged cowman on December 2Ist, it 
would appear that no milk from the four cows who were 
atlected with mammitis gained access to the common 
supply. The unreliability of this account is, however, 
admitted by Professor Axe, in view of the complaints 
that had previously been made by the retailers as to a 
slimy deposit in the milk. When the cows were ex- 
amined on Nov. 13th the farmer admitted he knew 
nothing of the affection of one of the cows, and this 
one, Moreover, was the one yielding the purest pus. 

That the cowman himself knew of the disease is ex- 
tremely doubtful ; that the cow was being milked was 
not denied. In addition, there is the evidence afforded 
Y theexamination of the mixed supply as taken at the 
dealers, Single loopfuls of the milk gave numerous 
colonies of streptococci. Whatever may be the value of 
theaccount given to Professor Axe five weeks later as 
tothe history of the cows—an account, by the way, 
Which differs in several particulars from that given 
tarlier to Dr. Brind and wyself—I do not think there 
‘an be the slightest doubt that pus in considerable 
jantities daily found its way into the milk supply. 
whie pus contained large numbers of st rept ococci, 
jaan as I have been able to make out, are in- 
oer lable from the streptococcus pyogenes. More- 
ioe a fed on the pus have died in four days, and a 
their uiture of a eo seme has been recovered from 

vt Organs by Dr. Mervyn Gordon. 
the disease wz we. 22nd— that 1s, ve wee he 
milk (the iscovered— Dr. .\ndrewes founc in 
ieantime) “ere had evidently greatly improved in the 
mimber of Some excess of leucocytes and a very wn af 
ably of by streptococci in long chains which are prob- 
time nat pathogenic species.” He was, however, at that 
Professor 4 to isolate this streptococcus. I have offered 
OW On N. Xe a specimen of the pus taken from the same 
13th, from which this long strepto- 
advan 1 still be readily isolated, but he has not taken 

tage of the offer. 


the last week in September and cases continued to arise 
up to the time the milk from the farm was stopped on 
November l4th. The cleansing of the milk vessels was 
entirely done by the wife and two daughters, but the 
ontbreak began a month before they were affected and 
continued for three weeks later. [t appears to me to 
be unreasonable to suppose that persistent contamina 
tion of the vessels took place in the house and that 
too during the process of cleansing, during the whole 
seven weeks of the epidemic; especially when it is known 
that streptococci in abundance were being poured into 
the milk itself. Lat any rate, will not believe it until 
these organisms are proved not to be the streptococets 
pyogenes. The only argument against the infectivity of 
the pus that seems to me to be of any weight is the 
comparative rarity of these outbreaks as contrasted with 
the frequency of mammitis. The answer to this is that 
in the case of these cows the character and extent of 
the pollution were exceptional. It is probably rare 
that cows are milked into the common supply whilst 
suffering from mammitis in the acute stage. —I am. ete., 
R. W. C. Preren, M.D. 
Medical Officer of Health for Woking. 
March 21st. 


CATTLE PLAGUE IN EGYPT. 


The correspondent of The Daily Chronicle, writing 
from Cairo, March 17, says: “The cattle plague is still 
raging here. According to ofticial returns published to 
day, 78.741 deaths have occurred since the begining of 
the epidemic— namely, 26,931 in Lower 51,344 in 
Upper Egypt, and 466 im the different zouvernerats, 

The head of the Sanitary Department, Sir Horace 
Pinching, attributes in large measure the spread of the 
present cattle epidemic to the fanatical superstition of 
the fellaheen, who neglect to notify cases to the authori 
ties as soon as they occur, and conceal the dead bodies 


of infected animals. I trust it may not be considered 
presumptuous or irreverent In me if | 


venture to 
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attempt to supply a somewhat more obvious explana- 
tion. 

At the commencement of the epidemic it was decided 
to treat the animals with serum ; but there was none, or, 
at least, not a sufficient quantity procurable in the 
country. A large consignment was consequently pur- 
chased through the British Agency at Constantinople, 
and, upon its arrival in Egypt, immediately employed 
without examination as to its quality, whereupon there 
resulted an enormous increase in mortality. 

To judge of its extent, I shall be well within the mark 
in stating that the Government paid £17,000 to owners 
of cattle inoculated with defective serum. With an ex- 
perience such as I have described, is the hesitancy of 
agriculturists to notify the disease to the authorities 
greatly to be wondered at?” 


FAILING TO NOTIFY GLANDERS. 


At Acocks Green on Thursday, March 17th, before 
Messrs. J. Boston, Z. Walker, W. P. Hoskins, and J. E. 
Hoskins, William Griffin, senr., and his sons William, 
Thomas, and Arthur Griffin, carrying on business as cab 
and car proprietors, at 415, Stratford Road, Sparkhill, 
were summoned for having in their possession a horse 
affected with glanders and farcy, and failing to notify 
the same to the police. 

Mr. Walter Clulow appeared for the prosecution, and 
Mr. T. Cross for the defendants. 

Police-Superintendent Beal stated that as the result of 
information received he communicated with the Oldbury 
police, and in consequence of the reply he received he 
visited Griftin’s stable about 8.30 p.m. on the 4th March. 
Mr. Griffin, senr., denied that there was any case of 
glanders or any other disease in the stable. This witness 
found to be the case on going through the stable with 
Mr. Blakeway, F.R.C.V.S. He again communiéated 
with the Oldbury police by telephone, and at about 
10.40 the same evening, in company with Mr. Blakeway, 
he saw a man named Mardling, in the employ of Mr. 


Spalding, horse-slaughterer, Oldbury, outside Griffin’s | 
stable, with a horse lying ona cart. The head of the | 


horse hung over the shafts, and was tied up in a bag. 

Replying to Mr. Cross, Mr. Griffin, senr., did show 
witness a stall in the corner of the stable where he said 
a mare had kicked and injured herself. 

Charles Thomas Mardling, carter, in the employ of 
Charles Spalding, horse slaughterman, Oldbury, said 
that on instructions from his employer he went to 
Griftin’s stables about dinner time on the date named, 
and was shown by Mr. William Griffin, junr., a horse he 
was to take away. Witness declined to take the horse 
without a veterinary’s certificate, or unless a veterinary 
surgeon was present at the time, and eventually returned 
to Oldbury without the horse. The same afternoon, as 
the result of a telephone message, he was instructed to 

roceed to Mr. Spruce, veterinary surgeon, 4, Moseley 

oad, and on reaching that address was sent to Mr. 
Spruce’s yard in Jamaica Row. Mr. Spruce then sent 
him on to Griftin’s stables, where he afterwards met him, 
and on his instructions witness killed the horse and took 
it away. When he reached Oldbury his employer in- 
structed him to take the horse back again. 

Mr. Blakeway, F.R.C.V.S., stated that he was with 
Superintendent Beal when the last witness was seen out- 
side Griffin’s stable with a horse ina cart. He exam- 
ined it superficially, and condemned it as a suspected 
case of glanders. The following morning he made a 
post-mortem examination, as the result of which he was 
able to certify that the horse suffered from glanders and 
farcy. The horse had probably been suffering for ten 
days or a fortnight. Mr. Griffin, senr., showed him a 
stall where he said the animal had been kicking, and 


added that he had been doctoring it for a fortnigi 
For the defence, Mr. Cross put the defendants in th 


OX. 
William Griftin, senr., said the mare injured her ly 
a fortnight previous, otherwise the animal was in perfe: 
Calloved Mr. Spruce, the veterinary surgeon 

saw the mare every day from the time of the accider 


health. He 


until the date in question. 

Thomas Griffin spoke to discovering the injury to th 
leg and calling in a veterinary surgeon. He saw nothin 
to suggest glanders. 


William Griffin, junr., also said glanders had never 


been suspected, and Arthur Griffin stated that he knev 
nothing about the matter, having been away from tle 
stable for a month through illness. 

Albert Spruce, F.R.C.V.S.. stated that he was called in 
on February 22nd and found the mare suffering from 
severe lameness. The mare had a slight cold, and le 
continued to attend it until, on the grounds of econony, 
he recommended that it be killed. He had never sw 
pected glanders or farcy, and had never seen farcy bud 
on the animal. 

The Bench dismissed the case against Arthur (riffn, 
and convicted the three other defendants, reserving sen 
tence until they had heard a charge against Alber 
Spruce of having in his charge a horse afflicted with 
glanders and farcy, and failing to notify the police. 

Superintendent Beal, Charles Thomas Mardling, aud 
Mr. Blakeway repeated the evidence previously given, 
and after a lengthy consultation the Bench imposed fine 
of £15 and costs, or two months’ imprisonment in the 
case of Spruce, and in the case of the other three defer 
dants £5 and costs each. The costs to include solicitors 
and veterinary surgeon’s fees. Three days were allowel 
for payment.— Birmingham News. 


PARLIAMENTARY, 


ANTHRAX. 


In reply to Mr. Cripps, who asked whether his attetr 
tion had been directed to the circumstances attending ¢ 
recent outbreak of anthrax at Levenshulme, which re 
sulted in the death of the owner of the affected anim 
and the serious illness of the butcher by whom it we 
dressed ; and what steps, if any, had been, or could be. 
taken to prevent any such occurrence in the futwe, Mr. 
FELLOWES says:—The lamentable circumstances 
which my hon. friend refers were brought under ol 
notice and a special inquiry was at once instituted "I" 
respect to them. The serious results, not only to ani 

ut to human life, which attend the slaughter the 
ordinary way and the dressing of the carcases of anima 
infected with anthrax are well known to us, and . 
have distributed upwards of 360,000 copies of a leatl 
calling attention to the danger. We have also address 
circular letters on the subject to the various [0% 
authorities. We propose now to issue a further spec 
notice to stockowners cautioning them against the 004 
ing of the carcases of animals which have died sude al 
until the cause of death has been ascertained. | . 
notice will be issued to local authorities for postin ‘ 
walls and for direct distribution to farmers and ott 
concerned. 
VIVISECTION. 

Answering Sir J. RoLLEsToNn, who asked whether, 
view of the 14,906 experiments upon living povatel to 
1902, he could obtain from the institutions or Mine mn 
whom certificates were granted a statement of the sot 
tical results in scientific knowledge or in the — 9 ef: 
of medical treatment which could be traced to Me™ 
periments, 
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Mr. AKERS-DoUGLAsS says :— Certificates are not 
granted under the Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876, to 
institutions. Persons holding certificates under the Act 


© publish in considerable numbers in books, journals, and 
the proceedings of learned societies reports of the ex- 


periments performed by them. I think that these reports 
enable those who are interested and qualitied to judge as 
to the results which the experiments me yielded or are 
likely to yield in the advancement of scientific know- 
ledge or the improvement of medical treatment I may 
point out that by far the most of the experiments yuoted 
in the question are inoculations, many of which are per- 
formed either for diagnosis or in connection with the 
preparation and standardizing of drugs and curative sera 
of which the practical utility is well known.—Zhe Times. 


AN UNQUALIFIED VETERINARY SURGEON. 


At Dale Street Police Court, before Mr. W. J. A. 
Stewart, Stipendiary Magistrate, John Edward Danks, 
of St. Michael’s Road, Toxteth, appeared in answer to 
asummons charging him with having unlawfully used 
and taken the description of a qualified veterinary sur- 
geon. 

Mr. J. Herbert Walker supported the information on 
behalf of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
said that on the 10th March he went to the address 
stated in the summons, which was a private dwelling 
house, and on the wall close to the front door there was 
4 brass plate on which were the words “ Canine Special- 
ist. J. E. Danks, assistant and son of the late H. 
Danks, veterinary surgeon.” The words “canine 
specialist,” and “J. E. Danks,” and “ veterinary sur- 
geon” were all in bold letters, and a person passing 
would not notice the remainder of the words. The de- 
fendant received some warning from the College of 
Veterinary Surgeons four years ago, and under the cir- 
cumstances he (Mr. Walker) was asked to press for a 
heavy penalty. 

Defendant said he was acting as a canine specialist, 
and was not a qualified veterinary surgeon, but he had 
ho intention to defraud. 


PHE PROF, McCALL TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


Sir, 


In continuation of the list of subscribers to the above 
fund, published in The Veter’nary Record of March 12, 


I beg to add the names of the following gentlemen: 
Mar. 1 James Atcherley, Harrogate. 
» Messrs. J. & H. Sumner, Liverpool 
» James Furniss, Darlington. 
3 Major-General H. Thomson, C.B. A.V.D 
4 James Dunlop, Downpatrick. 
» Prof. W. O. Williams (IF), Edinburgh. 
» W. Cargill Patrick (I), Ballinasloe 
| 7 David Brown, Kilwinning 
| 8 M. Y. Lees, Pershore 
D. Hamilton, Hamilton 
» E. H. Leech (F), Newmarket 
% John Borthwick, Kirkliston 
» dames Thomson, Aberdeen 
» W. Garnett, J.P., Windermere 
11 James Storrar, jun. (fF), Chester 
» James Rankin, Colne. 
» A. S. Brooksbanks, Liverpool 
13° James Mel. McCall, M.B., Board of Agric. 
» Prof. J. Wortley Axe, London 
#4. Brodie Nisbet (I*), Fence Houses. 
James F. Simpson (F),J.P., Maidenhead. 
15 A. P. Stewart, Glasgow. 
16 Prof. J. Macqueen (I), Royal Vety. College. 
,» Robert Clunas, Hodnet 
17. James Weir Glasgow 
George W. Weir, 
. Andrew Robb, sen. (I), Glasgow. 
William Robb, (FF), 
Andrew Robb, jun., 
,» John Brown, Wigan. 
» Hugh Begg, Kast Kilbride. 
David Imrie, Glasgow. 
George Campbell Hill, Bridgeton, Glasgow. 
Archd. MeNicol, Glasgow. 
Thomas Millar, 
James Bishop, 
=Principal Andrew Smith (I), 


23° W.H. Dalrymple, Baton Rouge, Louis., U.S.A. 
24 =F. W. Wragg (1°), London. 

John Renfrew, Glasgow. 

John Campbell, Rutherglen. 


The Stipendiary Magistrate imposed a fine of £10 and 
costs.— Liverpool Courier. | 
| 


Glanders (?) in Harris.—Horses Housed with Human 
Beings. 


Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the Local | 
\uthority of Inverness-shire it was reported that there | 
ad been cases of glanders in horses in the toanship of 
Northtown, in Harris. The local medical ofticer stated 
that nadwelling of three apartments, with one door 
“ommon to horses, cattle, and human beings, there were | 
‘en people, mostly grown up. <A sick horse there was, | 
‘NS opinion, suffering from glanders, and he saw five | 
‘ee suffering from this disease, and all of them | 
cable — human beings. The disease was communi- | 
alien = from the lower animals, and the danger of | 
a, 1 diseased animals housed with human beings 
ae well be exaggerated. The sanitary inspector 

ported that the statutory notices had been served in 
oa — and the affected animals were isolated in 
inaweek He had no doubt that the people would, 

7% ees two, revert to the old habit. Mr. Logan, 
answer te eport on the outbreak. _ He 
disease wor that he was inclined_to think the 
Was pec i, not glanders, but strangles—a disease which 

Peculiar to horses, but was very infectious. 


Robert Mitchell, jun., Glasgow. 

Archd. Campbell, Wishaw. 

25 Holliday, Kirkoswald. 

26 Thomas G. Sherwood, New York City U.S.A. 

29 William Macdonald Borough, London, 
\ detailed statement of receipts and expenditure will 

be sent to all subseribers.— Yours faithfully, 

March 30th. T. Marriorr, See. 


Gamekeeper Shoots Collie. £8 Damages. 

In the course of an action at the Worksop County 
Court, on Tuesday, March 15th, Judge Allen commented 
strongly on the shooting of dogs by wamekeepers. | lhe 
action was brought by Mr. Augustus Woodrow, farmer, 
of Clowne, against Benjamin Thorpe, vamekeeper to 
Major Butler- Bowden, the claim being for £10, the value 
of an old English sheep dog shot by the defendant. 
Thorpe admitted shooting the dog, but, pleaded justifi- 
cation, as he said that the dog was chasing a rabbit ina 
small wood belonging to his employer. efile ah 

His Honour held that Thorpe was not justified in 
shooting a valuable dog te save a rabbit. Many keepers 
had the idea that they were perfectly entitled to take 
this course in similar circumstances, and many masters 
held the same view, and probably instructed their 
keepers accordingly. But that was not the law of the 
land, and the sooner keepers and other people realised 
that they had no right to do this sort of thing the better 
for all concerned.—Judgment was given for the plaintiff 


for £8. 


Vety. College, Ontario, Canada, 


= 
é ' 
| 
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Butcher Shoots a Performing Dog. 


At the Chorley County Court, on Wednesday, March 
16th, Arnold Prox, of Leyland, sued Alfred Singleton, 
butcher, of Leyland, for £50, the value of a performing 
dog, which he alleged defendant had shot. Defendant, 
in evidence, stated that the dog was worrying his hens; 
he tried to drive it off, but could not, and he therefore 
shot it. After hearing witnesses for both sides, the 
Judge said that if defendant’s evidence was true he was 
justified in shooting the dog. He could not understand 
the account given by one of the witnesses for the plain- 
tiff. Defendant’s story was more reasonable, and he 
must therefore find for him. Verdict for defendant.— 
Meat Trades’ Journal. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orrice, Patt Maui, March 11. 
Highland Royal Garrison Artillery.—Kenneth Mac- 
Leod MacKenzie, Gent., to be Vet.-Lieutenant. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOREIGN VOTING PAPERS. 
Sir, 

Enclosed please find the voting list for this year filled up 
to the best of my ability owing to my total ignorance of 
who’s who. For five years I have complained of the 
idiotcy of this foreign voting paper under bye-law 3. I sup- 
pose, like Jacob, it is a case of working seven years and 
then another seven to effect the slight alteration which 
would make the voting papera rational document, and 
enable those of us who happen to live abroad to take our 
share of interest in the composition of our ruling body.— 
Yours truly, 

Fras. Evetyn Puace. 

Bombay, March sth. 


“MATERNAL TOXAIMIA.”’ 
Sir, 

I think the letter of ** A.S.V.S.”’ in your last issue is very 
sensible and comprehensive. ‘‘ Maternal toxeemia’’ seems 
fairly satisfactory, and the only objection I have to it is that 
it might refer to women as well as cows and other quadru- 
peds. The ladies might take umbrage at this. On the 
other hand if one’s mother, or mother-in-law got a bit irri- 
table one could say “Oh! never mind, she’s only got 
‘maternal toxzemia’ she'll get over That might soothe 
our feelings and perhaps either appease or flabbergast her, 
only I am afraid we should not be able to adopt Schmidt’s 
treatment for its cure. 

Joking apart, however, I think “ puerperal’’ is open to 
many objections. ‘‘ Puerperal fever ’’ is well known to the 
medical faculty as almost entirely arising by infection by 
hands, instruments, or paraphernalia used at birth. 
Another name for it is ‘‘child-bed fever.’’ All use of the 
term in literature and practice is confined to the child-bed 
as the seat of origin. 

Iremember reading a novel some time ago. It was very 
readable, and the human interest in it was associated and 
wrapped up with the differences arising between rival medi- 
cal practitioners over a case of puerperal infection. One 
doctor was of the old school and the other a young practi- 
tioner quite up to date. There is a well written trial scene 
in it. 

Now if there isone thing certain about milk fever (to give 
it the name the laity will always know it by) I think it is 


| that the affection is not associated with the uterus per « 
' and has no intimate connection with it whatever. If this 
be granted “‘ puerperal ’’ is open to the objection which you, 
Mr. Editor, refer to, for it may mislead. The arising of 
“‘toxeemia ’’ at the time of parturition is, as my old school. 
master would say, ‘‘an undesigned coincidence.’’—Yours 
truly, G. Mayat. 


**MILK FEVER.” 
Sir, 

Having had upwards of 35 years experience with cases of 
so-called ‘‘ milk fever,’’ I have often wished to see its 
nomenclature altered to one that would throw some light 
on its pathology, Professor Simonds believed the disease 
was due to apoplexy associated with parturition, “ hence 
consequently '’ he named it Parturient apoplexy, but those 
who have made post-mortem examinations of such cases 
know this is incorrect. 

Milk fever is a misnomer, because we know there is 
usually a subnormal, or very slight elevation of the tem- 
perature. 

Dr, Fleming called it Post partum paralysis, but I, and 
probably many other readers of The Veterinary Record, have 
seen typical cases of milk fever in cows several weeks and 
even months after their calving, occasionally I have seen it 
just prior to parturition. Therefore post partum paralysis 
and “dropping after calving’’ is not always the case. In 
mentioning this Iam not confusing this disease with rejler 
paralysis, that is oftentimes met with both in cows and bul- 
locks, and which is probably symptomatic of indigestion. 

Toxemia by itself only implies a poisoned condition of 
the blood. Puerperal toxemia has the savour of ‘* bring- 
ing forth a boy with blood poisoning.’’ As it is now nearly 
universally acknowledged that the disease originates in the 
milk, it is therefore a lacteal disease, which causes an 
intoxicated or delirious state of the cow. Then why not 
call it lacteal intoxication, or milk delirium, or lacteal 
paralysis? Ifa more technical word is desired Galaplegia 
(gala, milk, plégé, stroke or paralysis), or Galatoxia (gal, 
milk, torikon, poison.) 

If none of the above suggestions meet with general ap- 
proval’ then call it ** Schmidt's disease,*’ as he appears to 
be the first to throw a light on the pathology of it. 

At first I did not meet with very good results when ! 
adopted his method of treatment, but for a long time now 
Ihave been most successful. both with Pot. Iodid. and 
atmospheric air, and Pot. permang., the latter being @ 
powerfel oxidiser, and in this manner destroys the bacteria, 
which no doubt are wrobic by depriving them of oxygen. 


OXYGEN IN PARTURIENT APOPLEXY. 
Sir, 

A week or so ago I sent you a short note concerning 
Permanganate of Potass in Milk Fever (parturient apoplexy) 
which you were gocd enough to print. Since then I have 
seen in The American Veterinary Review for March, p. 116, 
a note by Fredk. R. Whipple recommending the injectio! 
of oxygen, in which he claims that it is simple and rapid m 
treatment—‘ one can complete the treatment in fifteen 
minutes,’’ and that in aboutfifteen cases treated he has had 
no complications, whereas with pot. iod. he has had “quite 
often a purulent inflammation, occasionally followed by 
death.”’ Whatare the results of English practitioners with 
atmospheric air only? Is the action of udder injection 
mainly mechanical, or, as Mr. Harvey suggests. 15 oxyda- 
tion an important factor?—Yours faithfully, 

SovrH Country. 

P.S.—Possibly the pathogenic organism in the udder !s 

anzrobic—if so we understand how air acts. 


Communications, Books axp Papers REcEIVED.— Men 
H. Leeney, W. Squire Stevens, G. Mayall, Pls 
| W. J. Foreman, W.H. Crowhurst, T. Marriott. J. valand 
| The Evening Post (Wellington, N.Z.), New 
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